LOVE-POETRY

L' acqua furtiva, assai pifc dolce cosa
E die il vin con abbondanza avuto:
Cosl d'amor la gioia che nascpsa
Trapassa assai del sempre mai tenuto
Marito in braccio;

which might or should have been the motto inscribed
over the portals of the Garden of the Rose.

This simpler, more natural, popular, or bourgeois
love-poetry has nothing in it of the metaphysical
strain of Courtly love-poetry, no doctrine of the
gentle heart and its relation to love, of the high duties
of patience and sleeplessness and secrecy and the
avoidance of Villainy', or still less of the transcend-
ental doctrines of the mystical identity of lover and
the relation of spiritual to sensuous love, or of the
cynical reactions from these extravagances. But it was
a conception of love which might be reflected on and
developed by those who, while condemning the
extravagances of Petrarchan worship and the sensu-
ality of Latin poetry, classical and of the Revival of
Learning, were not at all inclined to an ascetic exalta-
tion of virginity. Puritans could be lovers like other
people. Mrs. Hutchinson tells the story of her wooing
with a naive and somewhat priggish vanity. And
there were Puritan love-poets.

George Wither, in his later years the author of
endless diffuse didactic and pious poems, if they can
be called poems, wrote in his early days, besides some
natural and charming pastorals, two poems on love
In which, if they have little of the passion of Donne's,
one can see what the Puritan thought of the signi-
ficance of love. The first is Fidelia, a long Heroical
Epistle, after Ovid and Michael Drayton, the second
a still longer poem, in short trochaic lines, on the
theme of the perfect woman, Fair Virtue^ The Mistresse
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